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^ The following short Address was delivered on the 
occasion of unveiling the Statue of Sydenham by 
the Mabquess of Salisbubt in the Oxfobd Museum 
during the meeting of the British Association on 
August g, 1894. 

LoBD Salisbuby's reply is printed together with it, 
in the belief that it will be valued by my brother's 
friends as a lasting memorial of his work for nearly 
half a century, in the cause of Natural Science in 
Oxford, as essential to the development of complete 
Education at the old University in the present day, 
whether for its own sake; or in relation to philo- 
sophical and religious thought; or as a necessary 
foundation for the scientific training of those graduates 
who are afterwards about to devote themselves to 
Clinical Study in the vast fields of Metropolitan or 
other great Hospitals, British or Foreign. 

Thomas Dyke Acland. 

KUUrton, Exeter, 

October, 1B94. 



The unveiling of the Statue of Sydenham 
in the Oxford Museum 



The Regius Professor of Medicine on asking the 
Marquess of Salisbury to accept the statue said — 

My Lord, on behalf of the Warden and two 
former fellows of All Souls College ^ the statue 
of Thomas Sydenham, Fellow of All Souls for 
several years, in the troublous period of the 
Commonwealth, is offered two hundred years after 
his death through yoiur Lordship, 'our honoured 
Lord and Chancellor,' to the University of Oxford. 
We beg the acceptance by the University of the 
statue, on the great occasion of a meeting, for 
the fourth time in Oxford, of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, under yomr 

^ The name of the Marquess of Salisbuiy must be added to the 
names of the Warden, my brother and myself, he having generously 
joined us in the gift after the Meeting. 
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Presidency. You, my Lord, were once a Fellow of 
Sydenham's College, and it would ill become me to 
detain you by a full account of the reasons for 
erecting a statue to Sydenham in Oxford. I might 
rather be called on to explain why it has not been 
done before. Suffice it to say that thirty-five years 
ago the name of Sydenham was written on yonder 
corbel, between John Hunter and Harvey, so that 
no other might there be placed. It is a pleasure 
to remind you that on one of the corbels, originally 
suggested by the ever to be lamented Prince 
Consort, some forty years ago, the statue of 
John Hunter, given by Her Gracious Majesty 
the Queen, was placed, and that on the next 
corbel you will xmveil to-day the memorial of 
another great benefactor of mankind, one of an 
illustrious company of five selected to represent 
here the Science and Art of Medicine. On a recenl^ 
public occasion your Lordship said of Medicine, 
with your usual force, that 'it is the most sober, 
the most absolute, the most positive of all sciences.' 
Some not conversant with the facts may dispute 
this. An art which is based upon Physics, 
Chemistry, experimental and observed Physiology, 
the ascertained causation of disease, its prevention 
as well as relief, not only for the himian family, 
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In the Oxford Museum 



but for domestic animals in every climate, cannot 
be surpassed in complexity by any Art or Science 
whatsoever. It might seem, therefore, strange 
that Medicine should be represented here by only 
five persons of all time. But the five are a sixth 
of the nmnber whose statues can be erected in 
the court to typify all Physical Science, Ancient 
and Modem. And truly, the five represent a vast 
range of knowledge and a long history of achieve- 
ment. Sydenham, the representative practitioner 
among the Modems, stands in the centre. On his 
right is John Hunter, who, for the interpretation 
of disease, its causes, its preventions, its cure, 
searched through every form of life in the book of 
Nature, existing or extinct, vegetable or animal, 
from their birth to their death, in their form and 
development and functions. Through observation, 
experiment and treatment, he left a key whereby 
to unlock the ever-growing wonder of Life through 
Death, and of Death through Life. On the other 
side of Sydenham stands Harvey, to whom it was 
given to solve a problem that had been unsolved from 
the remote period during which search into the nature 
of Man had been pursued. He made it possible to 
reveal some of the deepest secrets of the higher 
forms of life through the knowledge of fact and by 
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the destruction of unproved speculations concerning 
the nature of the vital principle. These three, 
Hunter, Sydenham, and Harvey, built on the 
foundation of two of the most marvellous men in the 
marvellous epoch which produced Aristotle and 
Hippocrates. Aristotle, the student and first 
interpreter of the material nature of all animal life, 
and not less the analytic and synthetic exponent 
of the physical nature of man ; Hippocrates, if not 
actually the founder of Medicine as he is sometimes 
called, yet the first known expositor of the philo- 
sophy, the science, and practice of the great Art 
of Healing, in some ways unsurpassed even to the 
present day. These two, in their respective ranges 
of careful observation and deduction, maintained a 
supremacy over philosophic thought during nearly 
two thousand years, a supremacy misunderstood 
and misapplied by their successors. I may be 
pardoned, here in Oxford, for saying a few words 
on the relation of Sydenham to his eminent con- 
temporary, John Locke. It is still a question 
which influenced most the mind of the other. 
The epoch of Locke and Sydenham, like that of 
Aristotle and Hippocrates, was one of the 
critical periods in the history of thought. Aris- 
totle was both naturalist and psychologist. 
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Hippocrates threw his whole force, under the 
influence of other great minds of antiquity, into 
the observation and analysis of the diseases of 
man, then- causes, consequences, treatment, and 
prevention. It is enough to shame the average 
tone of most medical practitioners in the early 
part of this century that the scientific interest 
and wide political significance of Comparative 
National Health should have been made known 
in Athens four hundred years before Christ, by 
the Divine teacher of Cos. Locke and Sydenelajh 
were not only in great measure founders of 
modern systematic psychology and medicine, as 
were Aristotle and Hippocrates : they were 
to a certain extent destructive critics of mistaken 
dogmas. They brought the exponents and students 
of mental and medical science back to observa- 
tion and its conclusions, and removed them from 
speculations without data, and from misinterpreted 
authority. The merit of both lay in this, they 
rejected abstract assumptions and definitions not 
based on observed fact ; and thus Locke made 
perhaps the greatest change in Mental Philosophy 
since the days of Plato, and Sydenham the 
greatest in Medicine since the days of Hippocrates. 
Locke and Sydenham were both students and 
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practitioners in medicine at Oxford about the same 
time; each entertained for the other the highest 
respect and admiration. They studied man from 
different points of view. Each had a deep sense 
that he should so direct his experiments and 
observations that ^Science . . . may grow day 
by day more clear and more efficient.' *In this 
way the human race/ said Sydenham, 'may reap 
the advantages thereof generally and with safety, 
even after they themselves have been laid in their 
graves.* It would be impossible on this occasion to 
describe in full the condition in which Sydenham 
left practical medicine at his death in 1689, ^^ to 
discuss the merits of his own procedure in detail. 
Like those great men whose contemporary he was, 
Boyle, Newton, and Locke, Sydenham was 
observer and interpreter of nature, observer of 
fact under every condition of being and of change : 
interpreter so far as the knowledge and means of 
his age made interpretation possible. Confident in 
the rightness of his method, he dedicates in a care- 
ful paper his observations on the history and cure 
of acute disease to Locke, and receives himself on 
the occasion, a Latin Poem from him. He thanks 
Boyle for 'in the fulness of your humanity you 
have gone so far as to accompany me in visiting the 
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sick/ This method of observation and experiment, 
seiarching, scientific, according to the progressive 
means, methods, and gifts of the age, is now 
accepted as the basis, the only basis of thera- 
peutics. It remains to be added that Sydenham 
looked on his profession, dealing with the sufferings 
of mankind, as a solemn trust from God. This 
temper appears and reappears. 'Since it is the 
will of God,' he writes, ' the Supreme Arbiter and 
Regulator of all things, that the human frame be, 
by nature, adapted to the reception of impressions 
from without, it follows that it must be liable to 
a variety of maladies.' In the preface to the great 
work on acute diseases he says : — ' Whoever takes 
up medicine should seriously consider the following 
points : — Firstly, that he must one day render to 
the Supreme Judge an account of the lives of those 
sick men who have been entrusted to his care. 
Secondly, that such skill and science as, by the 
blessing of Almighty God, he has attained, are to 
be specially directed towards the honour of his 
Maker and the welfare of his fellow creatures, since 
it is a base thing for the great gifts of heaven to 
become the servants of avarice or ambition. Thirdly, 
he must remember that it is no mean or ignoble 
animal that he deals with. We may ascertain the 
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worth of the human race, since for its sake God's 
Only-begotten Son became man, and thereby en- 
nobled the nature that He took upon Him. Lastly, 
he must remember that he himself hath no exemp- 
tion from the common lot, but that he is bound by 
the same laws of mortality, and liable to the same 
ailments and afflictions with his fellows. For these 
and the like reasons let him strive to render aid to 
the distressed with greater care, with the kindlier 
spirit, and with the stronger fellow-feeling. In 
all cases it behoves each and all of those physicians 
who have the desire not only to seem but to he 
prudent and honest, to acknowledge and entreat 
the Divine Goodness, that from this they may look 
for wisdom and good fortune ; and they ought not 
to be satisfied with simply giving health to the 
sick, but they should strive to add greater certainty 
to the Art that they administer; and they should 
so direct their experiments that the Science of 
Medicine may grow day by day more clear and 
more efficient. In this way the human race may 
reap the advantages thereof generally, and with 
safety, even after they themselves had been laid 
in their graves.' After these pregnant words I 
may be allowed briefly to notice the broad lessons 
we may learn even in our day of unprecedented 
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research and knowledge — from Aristotle, Hunter 
and Harvey, from Hippocrates and Sydenham, 
concerning the aims, methods, duties, and character 
of modem medicine. The modern attitude and 
scope of combined medical science and practice have 
one thing in common with the times of Sydenham 
and of Hippocrates, viz., the personal life and 
character, intellectual and moral, of the true phy- 
sician. These are unaltered and unalterable while 
the human race remains. We have in our own 
day all seen men in this respect like Hippocrates 
and Sydenham. I wfll name three such physicians 
of England, of Scotland, and of Ireland — Latham, 
Alison, Stokes. They were physicians typical as 
educated, scientific, gifted, practical observers — 
lovers of men and lovers of God. They all pos- 
sessed eminently the qualities, which are found in 
various degrees of perfection or imperfection in 
every age and every country, in every city and in 
every village where a skilful and beloved physician 
is found. Hear the words of Latham addressing 
the students of St. Bartholomew's Hospital within 
our memory : — ' Diseases are not abstractions ; they 
are modes of acting, different from the natural and 
healthy modes — modes of disorganizing, modes of 
suffering, and modes of dying ; and there must* be 
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a living, moving, sentient body for all this. This 
body must be your study, and your continual care 
— your active, willing, earnest care. Nothing must 
make you shrink from it. In its weakness and 
infirmities, in the dishonours of its corruption, you 
must still value it — still stay by it — ^to mark its 
hunger and thirst, its sleeping and waking, its 
heat and its cold; to learn its complaints, to 
register its groans. And is it possible to feel an 
interest in all this ? Ay, indeed it is ; a greater, 
far greater interest than ever painter or sculptor 
took in the form or beauties of its health. Whence 
comes this interest? At first, perhaps, it seldom 
comes naturally : a mere sense of duty must en- 
gender it ; and for awhile a mere sense of duty 
must keep it alive. Presently, the quick, curious, 
restless spirit of science enlivens it ; then it becomes 
an excitement ; and then a pleasure, and then the 
deliberate choice of mind. When the interest of 
attending the sick has reached this point, there 
arises from it, or has already arisen, a ready discern- 
ment of diseases, and a skill in the use of remedies. 
And the skill may exalt the interest, and the inter- 
est may improve the skill, until in process of time 
experience forms the consummate practitioner. But 
does the interest of attending the sick necessarily 
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stop here? The question may seem strange. If 
it has led to the readiest discernment and the 
highest skill, and formed the consmnmate practi- 
tioner, why need it go further? But what if 
humanity shall warm it? Then this interest, this 
excitement, this intellectual pleasure, is exalted 
into a principle, and invested with a moral motive 
and passes into the heart. What if it be carried 
still further ? What if religion should animate it ? 
Why, then happy indeed is that man whose mind, 
whose moral nature, and whose spiritual being are 
all harmoniously engaged in the daily business of 
his life ; with whom the same act has become his 
own happiness, a dispensation of mercy to his fellow- 
creatures, and a worship of God/ 

The conception of preventing disease existed in 
the mind of Hippocrates in the widest sense, 
leading him into ethnological, social, political, philo- 
sophical inquiries as to the material and moral 
cause of mental and bodily weakness as in indi- 
viduals so in nations. He compared the intellectual 
and physical conditions of Greeks and Persians, and 
traced the various causes of their difference. The 
prevention of disease has become in the memory 
of many now living a part of the most ordinary 
routine of medical inquiry and piuctice, and is 
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studied throughout the whole world. The care 
of the public health involves now complex inquiries 
into vital statistics, questions of districts and areas, 
social problems, engineering, meteorology, and geo- 
logy, and the real but not the fanciful requirements 
for family life whether in country or town. It is 
remarkable how much of this was foreseen by both 
Hippocrates and Sydenham. The former especially 
was first of all, a large-minded Scientific Biologist, 
even perhaps more completely so than Hunter. 
But the data within his reach were entirely differ- 
ent firom those within reach of the merest modem 
tyro in Biology. Processes and modes of minute 
investigations into conditions normal and abnormal 
throughout all living beings, grasped by only a few 
half a centiury ago, have become parts of the earliest 
studies of every one entering the profession of 
Medicine. Now they lay the foundations for the 
observation of facts in every state of health and of 
non-health in all living beings and for all clinical 
and therapeutical conclusions. But the temper 
and yearning of Aristotle, Hunter, Harvey, 
Hippocrates and Sydenham must animate all, 
and amid the varied phases of physiological and 
pathological progress may they be ever foimd in 
your Lordship's ancient University. Oxford has 
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bred many such examples, besides Sydenham, 
Willis, Locke, Boyle. May she give to the 
world many, many more ! May she continue to 
develop all the means she possesses for this blessed 
work, leaving to the resources of larger populations, 
in the Metropolis, in Edinburgh, in Glasgow, in 
Manchester, Birmingham, and of the great foreign 
cities the care of thorough clinical instruction for 
which Oxford has not and cannot at present 
provide as they can. We ought, however, to show 
here to our scientific students without distracting 
them from their scientific work the nature and 
extent of modem medicine. They may study the 
general principles of construction and administration 
of hospitals, the care of the sick poor in their own 
homes, by means of the staff of our large provident 
dispensary, and of our trained district nurses. They 
may and do now examine our village and rural 
populations, our extensive drainage works, with 
our sewage farm and the works for the water 
supply of our city. The recent development of 
each of these has opened a field for practical 
instruction not even dreamt of a few years since. 
Considerable knowledge of all these can be easily 
obtained by intelligent youths during the period 
of their general and scientific education in Oxford. 

B 2 
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What an enlargement of their sympathies and their 
breadth of view, before they enter on the vast field 
of clinical observation in the great Voluntary or 
State hospitals, is therefore now open to students. 
As to the advance of actual and applied knowledge 
through scientific physiology and pathology since 
Sydenham's day, and as to the prospects of the 
near fiiture of medicine through all races and 
conditions of men, by means of the great congresses 
for studying Public Health gathered from all parts 
of the world, this is not the time, even if I were 
able, to speak. It cannot be doubted that the 
recent development of knowledge of the causes, 
nature, and prevention of disease through the study 
of animals while their organs and fimctions are 
in action, and by the knowledge, rapidly increasing, 
of the nature, mode of action, and effect of micro- 
organisms may produce ere long as great a change 
in the methods of preventing many diseases as 
Jenner in the last century produced for one con- 
sequence of experimental investigation by trained 
physiological, pathological, and clinical observers 
of every nation and in every climate. Though 
this may be the most astonishing result of the 
Medicine of the nineteenth century, in relation to 
all Eaces of Mankind, it is not the only conclusion 
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which in the twentieth century may be made 
known to man. 

I beg your Lordship to accept this statue for 
Oxford, and so to keep ever alive before the future 
students of medicine examples of Aristotle, Hip- 
pocrates, Harvey, Hunter and Sydenham, and 
th^ many true and noble natures to be found 
among the earnest students of the Healing Art, 
in the annals of every civilized nation of the 
world. 

The Marquess of Salisbury, having unveiled 
the statue, said, — Sir Henry Acland, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, on behalf of the University of Oxford, 
I accept with great pleasui^e and gratification this 
splendid present made by yourself and the Wai'den 
of my college and another member of it. Perhaps 
it is to the blame of our college that we have 
not before enabled you to make this gift to 
the University of Oxford, but it has fellen now, 
I think, on a happy time that you should be able 
to present it, because it forms the completion of the 
figures of these ancestors of medical science which, 
like the old Roman, you place in the entrance of this 
palace of science, and it comes at a time when we 
are able to see how great has been the growth 
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and the cultivation and revival of the study of 
nature of which this splendid museum has been 
the outcome. Perhaps at an earlier time we 
should not have appreciated how much has been 
done in this respect, and perhaps we should not 
have felt as we feel now how thoroughly ap- 
propriate it is that the great masters and heroes 
of medical science should be conspicuous ornaments 
of this museum. For this museum marks the 
growth of the new study, and it has arisen 
chiefly by the eflPorts and under the authority of 
yourself, the great representative of medical science 
at this University ; and in honouring Sydenham 
as we do to-day, we are honouring his great 
successor to whom more than any other man the 
renewal of the study of Nature in this Univei*sity 
is due, and to whose efforts and to whose memory 
this splendid building and the more splendid in- 
corporeal instruction for which it is built will be 
a lasting and brilliant testimony. 

The Vice-Chancellor (Dr. Boyd) proposed a 
vote of thanks to the Chancellor for his kindness 
in coming to unveil and to accept the statue for 
the University, on the great occasion of his pre- 
siding at this the fourth Meeting in Oxford of the 
British Association. 
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The Marquess of Salisbury, in reply, said he 
felt he was there partly as representing the 
University, which was a high honour, and partly 
as representing his own college, which perhaps 
should bear a little of the blame that this act was 
not done before. 



NOTES. 



I. 

The gracious speech of the Marquess of Salisbury 
is too lavish of praise towards the sole survivor of 
those who in 1847 urged the erection of a Science 
Institute worthy of Oxford and of Science. These were 
Dr. Daubeny, Mr. Philip Duncan, Professor Walker, 
and myself However earnest I may have then been, 
I was too young to have effected anything without 
the countenance and support of older and more capable 
men. Before 1850 great advance had been made 
owing much to the exertions of Mr. Gtreswell, Mr. 
Hill, the Warden of New College (Dr. Williams), 
Professor Baden Powell, and at a later period Mr. (after- 
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wards Sir) Benjamin Bbodib, and Mr. Maskblyne, still 
happily with us. "We were joined shortly after by many 
who— despairing of a majority in Convocation— pro- 
posed to build by subscription the required Institution. 
As time went on these were joined by a host of others, 
including Dean Buckland, Aethub Stanley, the Pbovost 
OP Okiel (Dr. Hawkins), Dr. Pusey, Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Haeeowby, Dr. Eouth, Sir Eobeet Peel, the Wabden 
OP New College (Dr. Sewell)^ 

I was but a hewer of wood and drawer of water 
for the eminent Sciontific teachers, Professor Phillips, 
Drs. Stbickland and Eolleston. I speak not now of my 
living colleagues who are carrying on so high a level 
the Scientific work of Oxford. 

II. 

In the Address delivered on the occasion of the presenta- 
tion to the Mabquess of Salisbuby of the statue of 
Sydenham, it would not have been in place to speak of 
the general plan on which the scientific institute, where 
Sydenham now stands, was originally conceived, and, 
according to our means and ideas, then designed and 
carried out. One of the first intentions was to construct 
it so that any part could be extended or added to : by 
Gothic alone could this be accomplished. This decision 

* I have spoken elsewhere of the value of Mr. Buskin's support from the 
moment when Convocation, guided by Dr. Cotton, then Vice-Chancellor, 
decided on erecting a Museum ; see ' The Oxford Museum/ by Mr. Buskin 
and myself, 1859 ^^^ i^QS* 
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came from the conviction that every department of 
Science was then (fifty years ago) in a state of change 
and development unprecedented since the time of Coper- 
nicus and of Newton. The first and chief aim was to 
make possible the physical and practical study of the 
Cosmos, in its whole and in its component parts, an in- 
tegral portion of the University life of Oxford. To carry 
out this idea was only to revive that which had been 
originated in Oxford by the founders of the Royal Society 
two centuries ago. It had never been wholly lost sight 
of, but it was maintained by individual endeavour rather 
than by united effort In the Museum therefore all the 
Sciences, which lie at the root of scientific and practical 
medicine, were to have an important place. This was the 
more important since, by the action of the Universities in 
England, the teaching of these sciences for the Medical 
Profession had been chiefly left to the unaided exertions 
of the staffs of the London Hospitals. This was ftdly 
set forth in a letter to Dr. Jacobson, afterwards Bishop 
of Chester, published in 1848^. Up to that time the 
University had scarcely provided any means of serious 
study for Medicine, and both Dr. Kidd and Dr. Ogle, able 
men in their several ways, seemed disinclined to favour 
any change. In this respect the County Hospital called the 
Radcliffe Infirmary, though fairly weU arranged accord- 
ing to the ideas of the middle of the eighteenth century, 

* See * University Commission Report * for 1853, p. 78 ; and * Evidence,* 
p. 238 ; and an Address by the present writer on Medical Education, in 
'St George's Hospital Reports,' vol. iii. (1868), p. 387. 
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was as admirable an object-lesson for arrangements which 
should not be, as it was for the practical service rendered 
by its esteemed staff, medical and surgical, to the poor of 
the surrounding districts. In designing the arrangements 
for the Science Institute, not only the several subjects 
which were to be studied within its walls, such as Mathe- 
matics, Physics, Chemistry, Astronomy, Geology, Minera- 
logy, Anatomy, Physiology, Botany, Medicine, but also 
the most convenient arrangement for the collocation of 
the several laboratories, work-rooms and collections in 
relation one to the other had to be considered ; and how 
each department could be enlarged whenever required. 
Naturally the departments of Physics and Chemistry 
were to be in proximity, and Medicine was to be placed 
adjoining to Anatomy and Physiology. It happened at 
the time that Dr. Ogle was Professor of Anatomy as well 
as of Medicine, and it was his opinion that none of these 
subjects would take serious root in Oxford. "With his 
characteristic good-humour he would sprinkle chaff over 
those who were needlessly providing the Professor with 
apartments in the Museum which he did not desire. Under 
these circumstances, the actual arrangements for Medi- 
cine were properly devised on a moderate scale, though 
on a comprehensive design. They consisted of — (i) an 
apartment for the Regius Professor ; (2) a room adjoining, 
for the use of delicate instruments such as ophthalmo- 
scopes, sphygmographs, demonstrating microscopes, and 
microscopic work ; (3) a small Museum arranged for 
illustrations of Pathology, Van der Kolk's collection in 
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Utrecht being purchased for it in 1865 ; (4) a chemical 
and hygienic laboratory suitable for analytic work. I^i 
this laboratory the lamented Dr. Podb and Mr. (now 
Professor) Lankestee carried on joint researches on 
Bacteria, published in the * Proceedings of the Royal 
Society' in 1872. Pons worked there as the first 
Public Analyst in Oxford, followed by "William 
DoNKiN, Natural Science Tutor in Keble, who was 
lamentably lost in the Caucasus. All this was contrived 
in faith. Not a single book or apparatus of the kind 
belonged to the University at this time. It has been 
already said that these arrangements for Medicine were 
placed in close proximity to those for Anatomy and 
Physiology, with direct private communication between 
them for transfer of preparations from one to the other. 

The central Court of the edifice was to be devoted to 
the exhibition of objects illustrative of the various 
departments, which were to elucidate the nature and 
unity of the Cosmos. The illustrations of Anatomy and 
Physiology were to be mainly in the North side of the 
Court. At the Western end the illustrations of Medicine 
were to be arranged. The Court was here carefdlly fitted 
with writing tables for study, in secluded nooks. For this 
there was a special reason. At this time one College, 
Christ Church, was engaged in developing its small 
Anatomical Museum, which had been admirably main- 
tained and extended by Dr. Kidd. It was decided, with 
the help of Dr. Melville, Dr. Beale, and Victob Carus, 
to establish a carefully-devised collection for study on 
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the plan of the Hunterian Museum which was being 
splendidly arranged and described, as a Museum never 
was before, by Professor Owbn for the Eoyal College for 
Surgeons of England* These two remarkable men, Hun- 
TEB and OwBN, had made the conception of Anatomical, 
Physiological and Pathological Science a matter of pro- 
found interest to many of the most intelligent and 
cultivated men of all kinds living in the Metropolis. 
It was thought that in making a collection of biological 
illustrations for the future of Oxford, copying in how- 
ever limited a way the magnificent work of these men, 
a service was being rendered to the national education of 
our statesmen, our theologians, of our ftiture graduates 
whether in Arts or in Medicine of this University. The 
illustrations of Medicine were to be put at the head 
of the biological department, as being in a certain sense 
the highest outcome of biological study. When the 
members of the British Association accompanied, this 
year, their President, the Chancellor of the University, 
on the occasion of his unveiling the statue of Sydenham, 
they saw the statues of the representatives of Medicine, 
all looking down the vista of the two Northern aisles to 
which the Hunterian series had, by the liberality of the 
Dean and Chapter of Christ Church, been transferred by 
Dr. RoLLESTON on the opening of the Museum on loan 
to the University. To this Hunterian series, small indeed 
in extent, but conceived on the widest scale, Rolleston 
during his Professorship added largely, as Professor 
Lankestee, his distinguished pupil, is doing now. 
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Though, under existing circumstances, the space to be 
given to the illustrations of Medicine was small, its 
position in continuation of the normal structure was, as 
just now said, very significant. Nor was that all. It was 
of consequence that the few objects exhibited on behalf of 
Medicine in the Court should give some conception of 
Medicine as it now exists. The majority of our rulers 
here had scant knowledge of the relation of Medicine 
to Science in its many sub-divisions. Hints alone could 
be given, but they were then as necessary as they were 
important. Some morphologists even, or indeed many 
eminent specialists, from the very interest they take in 
their own departments, are apt not to look with due pro- 
portion upon other parts of Science not immediately 
connected with their own. This was not the case with 
John Hunter. All things living or that had lived on our 
planet were objects of equal interest to him, not only in 
respect to their origin, their growth, their perfected life, 
but as to the way in which they were led through age, 
degeneration, disease, or accident, to death. These all he 
considered to be as much parts of the history of any living 
being, as were its origin, birth, increase or change. 
The true biologist can look at this matter in no other way. 
It was well said by Lobd Salisbuby that Medicine is the 
most complex, the most sober of all the Sciences. It 
studies the psychical as well as the physical condition 
of every being with which it has to do. It inquires 
into the causes of the perfection or imperfection of 
every race, of every individual. It studies the mode by 
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which the body acts upon the mind and the mind upon 
the body. It cannot dissever Psychology from Physiology, 
nor that from Pathology, nor this from Therapeutics. It 
sees them all as links between life and death, the lot of 
organized being. It cannot overlook any circumstance 
of Education or Nationality or Inheritance by which the 
individual or the race is influenced for good or for evil. 
Morality and Eeligion and Laws for government are to 
it agents for good or for evil in its own view. While 
it acknowledges that its very existence in the present 
day depends upon scientific research into the life of the 
healthy or perfect animal or plant, it feels that they take 
a restrictive view of the condition of life on this earth 
who study only the evolution and mature condition of 
the individual. This is briefly typified by the five 
Statues which exist in the North-west comer of the Court, 
standing at the head of the anatomical and physiological 
illustrations. It need hardly be repeated that Sydenham, 
as the representative of the practical and beneficent side 
of Medicine, stands in the centre ; that the universal 
biologist, as Hunteb may be called, is on his right ; and 
the founder of all serious modem Physiology, Haevey, on 
the left. On the North side is Hippocbates, one of the 
most remarkable students of nature that the world has 
produced. On the South is Aeistotle, whose greatest 
power was spent upon the illumination of the psychical 
nature of the only religious tenant of our globe. True 
mental philosophers grasp also the material conditions 
of all living things. 
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To give even a hint of these relations of Medicine by 
display of objects of study in the small space in the Court 
is of course all but impossible. Still it was right in the 
condition of things forty years ago to make the beginning. 
In a central case are typical examples of the most general 
forms that are assumed by diseased parts in their way to 
destruction : Tubercle, Cancer, and Inflammation — ^footers 
in disease which seem to ravage all nations and climates 
alike. Considerable collections of Bacteria, prepared by 
Dr. Menge, of Berlin, and by our graduate, Dr. Hunt, are 
placed on the "Western side. The agents for Therapeutics 
are only suggested in cases to illustrate Pharmacology 
and Materia Medica on the South and the North. Pre- 
vention of Disease as the great modem factor in the 
relation of medicine to the health of mankind in every 
race, in every climate, under every condition, is simply 
hinted at by one point in the construction of cottage 
walls — the hollow wall This somewhat rude structure 
was placed there to teach students to see that in a single 
unit of habitation, such as we have in the humble dwellings 
of rural districts, he can find as many causes of disease as 
can be concentrated in modem times round any habita- 
tion. A cottage, however poor, is a unit of dwelling. 
Massed, such abodes are villages ; villages, towns. These 
simple units suggest to the thoughtful, philanthropic and 
scientific inquirer what are the several ways, local or 
central, by which human life, whether in villages or in 
towns, can be rendered the safest and most reasonably 
convenient and comfortable according to the respective 
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conditions that obtain fix)m an Irish hovel to an East-end 
alley, or "West-end palatial abode. 

The earnestness with which the Medical Profession has 
pursued the study of maintaining public health and 
preventing disease arises fix)m the conviction that the 
condition of the body is in this life so intimately con- 
nected with the condition of the mind, that for the sake 
of Ethics and of Religion, the physician has to main- 
tain a sound state of body as well in the interests of 
virtue as of the physical power of the nation with 
which he is dealing. This was never so true as now 
in the growing strain of competition — ^mental and 
physical, in all civilized peoples. 

These brief hints to beginners are natural at the time 
when the last of the Statues, intended originally to re- 
present the department of Medicine in the Museum, has 
been presented to the University. This great subject can 
only be considered as call for work in Oxford of the 
future rather than as work accomplished in the present. 

To conclude. All these several departments are to be 
studied, each according to its own methods, by its own 
apparatus and its own character, but all considered in the 
relation of one to the other, all contributing their share 
to the explanation of that relation, all to the serious 
inquiry united as well as separated by these several 
conditions. These all obtain for us their highest interest 
because of the position which the mind of man holds in 
relation to all inorganic or organic beings here. In the 
present century, the whole question of the laws of Evolu- 
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tion expounded by Dabwin has still to be studied from the 
earliest condition in which our planet cooled sufficiently 
for the existence of life upon its surface, to the time when 
Man first appeared, whenever and howsoever, and the 
changes which man has undergone since. These thoughts 
and inquiries bring us into immediate and close relation 
with what are the peculiarities of Man, and by what it is 
that he is separated from the other tenants of the world 
with whom he is placed. Through the wise generosity 
of a great Anthropologist, General Pitt-Eivers, Oxford 
is able to present to all her students, whether Psychplo- 
gists. Historians, Physiologists or Physicians, the great 
Anthropological collection in which it is attempted to 
trace the germs of the evolution of mind, and some 
of the causes of political diflferences in the several 
races of mankind. This vast and intricate and incom- 
plete branch of human knowledge necessarily brings the 
thoughtftd and reverent man, who looks with amazement 
on both the material or spiritual constitution of our race, 
into close and humble inquiry into our relation to the 
Omnipresent Power and Cause of all things whether 
called material or immaterial, through infinite time and 
infinite space. It may seem strange that these thoughts, 
briefly and most imperfectly expressed, should come in 
relation to one particular branch of science, and that one 
looked upon as a branch in which suflfering and failure 
are proofe of inferior or accidental design. But a little 
reflection will show that it is not so. It is evident that 
one of the chiefest laws of the material universe, as far 
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as at present we can interpret it, is that Life in the order 
of things means failure, dissolution and Death. But after 
Death comes Life. Liconsistent as it may appear, the 
Healing Art appears to be ordained to mitigate the suffer- 
ings undergone by sentient living beings in this process 
from birth to death, to make them, in the period inter- 
vening between the two, more capable of carrying on 
the higher spiritual ends for which, without question, 
the human body has been evolved in respect of the race 
as a whole and of every individual thereof. Every day 
researches in biology and in physiological psychology 
extend our knowledge of action and of fdnction, and of 
the relations of body and mind in ourselves and in other 
living beings. "We learn daily more of the mechanism. 
"We find more cogs in the wheels than had been even 
suspected. "We still bow before the mysteries both of 
Life and of Mind. 

Most properly therefore did our Chancellor maintain 
that the most complex and most difficult of all the 
physical sciences is that which is connected with the 
Healing Art. It alone is in intimate relation with the 
greater number of the natural sciences, organic and 
inorganic. The true phjrsician endeavours to study the 
laws which govern mechanically or otherwise the mind 
and the body of man on earth — ^whether in Health or 
in Disease — to promote the one, to avert the other, 
and when he cannot avert, to relieve or soothe. Of all 
educations his should be at once the most human, the 
most scientific, and qf the widest range. 
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m. 

I cannot forbear to remind the reader, if such there 
be, that these thoughts are poetically, though tersely, 
expressed on the outside of the Museum by one of the 
enthusiastic band of Artists who surrounded Buskin 
at the time of its erection. When the architect was 
designing the porch, constructed as the building was 
in the cheapest manner consistent with providing the 
required apartments and Laboratories, he obtained, by 
private subscription, a mass of pure white marble to be 
inserted above the lofty entrance. It was to be carved 
by the high-minded sculptor Woolneb. The necessary 
money for executing Woolneb's work above the arch 
was not obtained. The massive marble blocks remain 
a memorial of him and his difficulties fifty years ago. 
But a broad rim of marble which fringes the arch 
beneath which we all now enter, was designed by one 
of Woolneb's colleagues to express by symbol the 
complex truths which imperfectly and feebly have just 
been stated. To inquire how many of the thousands who 
since then have entered, have noticed or, if noticing, 
have unravelled this delicate work, would be useless. 
At the apex of the arch is a figure sitting, the winged 
* Angel of Life,' holding in the left hand a Disc, on 
which are carved the dividing cells and nuclei of Schwann 
and of Schleiden in token of what has just been said of Life 
as leading by constant change to death, and of Death as 

2 
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the resultant of ever onward change from life. In the 
right hand is an open book, which is the Book, setting 
forth all that can be known by faith or by revelation of 
the hidden work of the Infinite Creator. They tell of 
the growth and laws of matter and of mind, and there- 
fore imply the conception of development, of completion ; 
of suffering, of sin; of death. On either side of the 
arch are symbolic representations of obedience or dis- 
obedience to the spiritual law; typified by that old 
Serpent, whom Israel accepted as author of sin, with 
terrible results to the man, made as he was in the image 
of God. At the other base is seen a bloodhound, type of 
material ferocity and agent of material death, restrained 
until sin had broken loose upon man. On either side will 
be observed that the sequel of these symbolical events 
consists of a perpetual upward growth of life and evolu- 
tion till the complex web of organization has reached the 
feet of the Angel of Life seated on the summit of all. 
Flowers and fruit, the passion-flower, and the thorny 
acanthus and vine, make a tangle at once beautiful and 
delicate. And what is to be the end beyond the Angel 
of Life ? All is hidden. Here will be unceasing struggle 
between life and death in material evolution, with an 
unceasing yearning for spiritual good, for knowledge, and 
for truth. And so the poetical and mysterious Artist bids 
him, who enters the place of material and scientific study, 
remember that beyond all that he may learn by investiga- 
tion of the physical creation, there lie hid spiritual revela- 
tions of a life beyond, which while here we can never fiilly 
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know, but by hope and faith and love. Thus widening his 
view of the universe he will follow with a goodly company 
in the steps of Galileo, of Newton, and of Boyle. 

It may seem to some that this symbolical poem can 
have no place at the entrance to laboratories for Natural 
Science ; and least of all in relation to the science and 
art of healing. 

But if these laboratories are intended in the present 
day to set before youthfiil minds the conception of the 
universe as we now endeavour to unravel it, assuredly 
this everlasting cycle of life through death and death 
through life that pervades all things, a scheme by which 
nothing is ever lost and only changed in ftmction and 
aim, this conception is now in the forefront of the 
study of nature in any and every part. 

Nor is this all. No thoughtftd — no great scientific — 
man looks on the so-called material universe as explain- 
ing its own nature. Reason or revelation has told 
mankind that there is good and there is evil — right and 
wrong, pleasure and pain — explain them as you will ; 
and that there is a power behind all, which ultimately 
can only be conceived, as just and good, as well as 
infinite in power and eternal. 

To conceal from the student of Nature these fdnda-^ 
mental ideas would be an act more false than was the 
attitude of the spiritual or religious minds that withheld 
or suppressed the knowledge of material things in their 
craving for pure spiritual or religious life. 

Thus the comprehensive minds of the Hebrew Psalmists, 
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or of the Prophets of Israel, or of Aristotle, Galileo or 
Newton could not but contemplate and bow before the 
visible and invisible things of the universe alike. It 
was to all alike a duty to advance the good and mitigate 
the evil, material or spiritual, in the midst of which they 
lived, and moved, and had their being. 

* Life is a contest to the end ' said Sir Babtle Rieeb, 
— a contest for good against evil, physical or ethical. 
Behind this lies the deeper question perplexing to man 
since the days of Socrates till now — as to where is the 
true good to be found. Modem Medicine has no doubt 
as to the true province of her duty. It is to promote, in 
every race, howsoever races arise, all known conditions, 
physical and mental, public and personal, whereby the 
individual and the nation may discharge their function 
on the passage through life, in the love of Man and 
adoration of the Infinite Maker of alL This is a part 
of the lesson of Nazareth. This the temper of Hippo- 
CBATES, and Sydenham. Never before for man were the 
opportunities greater, the needs more urgent, the know- 
ledge so overwhelming, as now in the ever-complicating 
conditions of Humanity. 

IV. 

As this may be my last opportunity of alluding to the 
early growth of the Museum, I cannot refrain from re- 
cording that three persons noted in this half-century in 
the religious life, and I must add controversy, in Oxford, 
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took the greatest interest in the development of practical 
biological study. 

Mr. J. M. Wilson, afterwards Professor of Moral 
Philosophy and President of Corpus Christi College ; 
Mr. Chubch, afterwards Dean of St. Paul's, a man of 
rare intellect and of saintly nature; and Mr. Chaeles 
Mabeiott, the loved intimate of Pusey,— being College 
tutors, worked in my first advanced practical Histological 
class at the Anatomy School of Christ Church in 1849. 
They dissected and made microscopic slides of the tissues 
both of vertebrates and invertebrates, following Allbn 
Thomson's Classification. They worked from 7 till 
II p.m. I need not speak of charm and instruction 
derived from such students, but will not pretend to 
conceal the conviction that at that time of angry and 
mournful theological strife, their devoted study of the 
minute mechanism and functions of life, then hardly 
beginning to find its way into general education, was 
an element in the formation of the tolerant, far-seeing, 
modest and scientific character of them all. I think 
now with gratitude of the time I spent in the stone- 
floored cellar with these lovers of truth, of God, of Man. 



The following striking passage in Tillotson's Sermons 
was lately pointed . out to me by Sir Habry Veeney 
in his ninety-second year. This is the more interesting 
because no one had a greater or deeper interest in the 
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ordinary affairs of life, pnblic and private, than lie. 
When a young Guardsman, about seventy years ago, he 
rode i,ooo miles across the Pampas, when ordered out to 
India and detained ill at Bio. On returning home, he 
went into Parliament, and was Member for about half 
a century. As a Liberal, he paid constant attention to 
large questions — in the army — in India — in all County 
business — in literature. His house at Claydon was the 
resort of persons of the highest intelligence in every 
subject, and every walk of life. With a retentive memory, 
and astonishing activity of body and mind to within 
a week of his death, he seemed to possess an equal grasp 
of the interests of two worlds — ^the visible and the in- 
visible. I may be forgiven, after seventy years' attach- 
ment to such an one, for recording his conclusions, in 
his own way, in connexion with this short paper which 
advocates devotion to the widest study of the material 
world, in relation to Education, to Science, and to 
Medicine in Oxford. 

* If a man, by a vast and imperious mind, and a heart 
as large as the sand upon the sea-shore, as it is said of 
Solomon, could command all the knowledge of nature 
and of art, of words and things ; could attain to a mastery 
in all languages, and sound the depth of all arts and 
sciences; measure the earth and the heavens; tell the 
stars, and declare their order and motions; could dis- 
course of the interests of all states, the intrigues of all 
courts, and give an account of the history of all ages ; 
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could speak of trees, "from the cedar-tree that is in 
Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that groweth out of the 
wall"; and of beasts also and of fowls, and of creeping 
things and of fishes — and yet should be destitute of the 
knowledge of God and of Christ, and of his duty — all 
this would be but an impertinent vanity, and a more 
glittering kind of ignorance : and such a man (like the 
philosopher who, while he was gazing on the stars, fell 
into the ditch) would be "sapienter descendere in in- 
femum," undone with all his knowledge/ 

To the Guardsman, the Statesman, the Philanthropist, 
as to the Archbishop, devotion to Knowledge and Science 
seemed first of all to suggest an instant risk and danger. 
Not so did Sib Thomas Browne, who as a Physician was 
a true and humble Student of Nature, study her — not 
for his own sake, but for the good of Mankind and from 
the love of its Author : — 

* Thus there are two books from whence I collect my 
divinity; besides that written one of God, another of His 
servant nature, that universal and public manuscript, that 
lies expansed unto the eyes of all : those that never saw 
Him in the one, have discovered Him in the other/ 

* Nor do I so forget God as to adore the name of nature; 
which I define not, with the schools, to be the principle 
of motion and rest, but that straight and regular line, 
that settled and constant course the wisdom of God hath 
ordained the actions of His creatures, according to their 
several kinds/ 
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* "Beware of philosophy," is a precept not to be received 
in too large a sense : for in this mass of nature there is 
a set of things that carry in their front, though not in 
capital letters, yet in stenography and short characters, 
something of divinity, which to wiser reasons serve as 
luminaries in the abyss of knowledge, and to judicious 
beliefs as scales and roundles to mount the pinnacles and 
highest pieces of divinity. The severe schools shall never 
laugh me out of the philosophy of Heemes, that this 
visible world is but a picture of the invisible, wherein 
as in a portrait things are not truly, but in equivocal 
shapes, and as they counterfeit some more real substance 
in that invisible fabric/ 
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